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what to do with, themselves; and in a few minutes
more they took to a plain flight. But what was still
worse, the men, being some of them very drunk,
when they came to run for their lives, fell over one
another, and tumbled over their horses, and made
such work, that a troop of women might have beaten
them all. In this pickle, with the enemy at his
heels, I came in with him, hearing the noise ; when
I appeared, the pursuers retreated, and, seeing
what a condition my people were in, and not know-
ing the strength of the enemy, I contented myself
with bringing them off without pursuing the other;
nor could I ever hear positively who this female
captain was. We lost seventeen or eighteen of our
men, and about thirty horses; but, when the parti-
culars of the story was told us, our major was so
laughed at by the whole army, and laughed at
everywhere, that he was ashamed to show himself
for a week or a fortnight after.

But, to return to the king. His majesty, as I
observed, was at Maidenhead addressed by the
parliament for peace, and Windsor being appointed
for the place of treaty, the van of his army lay at
Colnbrook, In the mean time, whether it were
true, or only a pretence, but it was reported the
parliament-general had sent a body of his troops,
with a train of artillery, to Hammersmith, in order
to fall upon some part of our army, or to take some
advanced post, which was to the prejudice of our
men; whereupon, the king ordered the army to
march, and, by the favour of a thick mist, came
within half a mile of Brentford before he was dis-
covered. There were two regiments of foot, and
about six hundred horse in the town, of the enemy's
best troops; these taking the alarm, posted them-
selves on the bridge at the west end of the town.
The king attacked them with a select detachment